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ABSTRACT 

Part of an articulated curriculum for grades K-12, 
this fifth grade resource unit, the first in a series of regional 
studies, provides an overview to the study of geography of the U. S. 
Program descriptions, course objectives, teaching strategies, and an 
explanation of format are presented in the teacher's guide, ED 062 
226. Students, emulating the skills of the geographer, examine and 
compare a series of map patterns in the United States and work out a 
system of four regions according to selected criteria. Then, in the 
subsequent units, pupils focus on case studies rather than on a 
detailed study of each region. Emphasis is upon students developing 
map skills and, further, upon drawing inferences from a comparison of 
different map patterns. Activity units are suggestive rather than 
prescriptive, and the teacher is encouraged to add other activities 
and materials and to consider the ability, previous experience, and 
interests of the class. Related documents are ED 061 134, ED 062 227, 
and SC 002 732 through SO 002 741. (Author/SJM) 
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Unit: The United States: An Overview 
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I NTRODUCT I ON TO UNIT 

This unit serves as an overview to the study of the geography of the United States. 
More specifically, it provides a view of the United States as a whole before pupils 
study the case studies showing sequent occupance in individual cities or the regions 
in which these cities are located. The overview also helps pupils understand the con- 
cept of regionalization. 

This is a resource unit. The teacher should not attempt to teach all of the sug- 
gested activities. Hopefully, she will add other activities and materials to those 
suggested. As she selects activities and builds a teaching unit from this resource 
unit, she should consider such factors as the following: 

s. 

(1) The general ability level of the class . (If the class is below average in ability, 

the teacher may wish to omit all of part three as well as some of the more diffi- 

cult activities designed to teach other sections of the unit.) 

(2) The d if f er i nq abilities and interests of class members . (This criterion is par- 

t i cu lar 1 y Important in selecting some of the ind i v i dual activities or in deciding 

how to group the class for particular activities and for needed review exorcises.) 

(3) Previous experiences of pupils in the class. (The selection of activities will 
depend Ft', part upon (a) previous experiences of pupils outside of school, includ- 
ing their travel experiences or where they have lived in earlier years and (b) 
earlier school experiences. Particularly important here is whether or not pupils 
have studied the earlier courses prepared by the Curriculum Center at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The Center's Kindergarten course focuses upon geography, and 
each of the first four grades teaches many geographic concepts and generalizations 
about the communities studied or the places where the different families studied 
live. Indeed, these commun i t i es and families have been chosen in part to illus- 
trate different kinds of site concepts. The activities in this resource unit 
frequently indicate that some idea is to be reviewed if pupils have ’come' through 
the earlier courses. If the children have not studied the ideas earlier, the 
teacher should probably use some of the optional activities designed to teach 

the concepts or generalizations. If they have studied the earlier courses, the 
teacher will wont to ask questions designed to get pupils to apply previously- 
learned concepts and generalizations to the new data. To help the teacher i- 
dentify ideas which are reviewed and those which are introduced for the first 
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time, now generalizations and concepts are starred in the list of objectives. 

If pupils hove come through the earlier courses in the Center's curriculum, this 
overview can be taught quickly. . However it will take longer if many of the 
ideas must be introduced for the first time. 

(4) Materials available for the course. (Some procedures will have to be omitted if 
needed materials are not available or if others cannot be substituted. Many sub- 
stitutes can be found in texts and maps and audio-visual materials already avail- 
able in a school system. It is impossible to mention all sources for maps or 
pictures in the materials section of this resource unit. The teacher can also 
add to materials as the year, progresses and so be able to teach more of the activ- 
ities a second year.) 

(5) Community resources available. (Some communities have useful museums with many 

exhibits to teach some of the concepts suggested in this overview or with useful 

exhibits of globes and maps. Some also have a number of people who can serve as 

resource people about different parts of the country or who have slides or movies 
which they may be willing to loan to the school. Moreover, the teacher should 
consider working through the school principal and PTA in a drive to collect old 
magazines such as National Geographic and Arizona Highways for use in the class- 
room. ) 

(6) The need for variety in procedures. (Variety is needed both for the sake of 

maintaining interest and to achieve the different goals for the unit. Since 
teachers are expected to add activities and choose from among those in this unit, 
they must make sure that they provide for variety without interrupting the flow 
of the unit. When the teacher omits three or four of the act iv i t i es in the pres- 
ent unit, she may also be omitting the suggestions built into the activities to 

help pupils understand the flow of the unit; if so, she must build in her own 

transitions from one activity to another.) 

The format of this resource limit is designed to help teachers see the relation- 
ships between objectives, content, teaching prodedures, and materials. The first 
column on objectives indicates why an activity should be taught and helps the teacher 
focus the activity. The second column indicates the content which is to be used to 
achieve the objective. The third column suggest the activity which might be used to 
teach the content and achieve the objectives, and the fourth column suggest materials 
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which can be used to handle the procedure. If no objective appears in column one 
opposite an activity, the teacher- should look up the column to the last objectives 
indicated for any one procedure. Objectives are not repeated from one activity to 
another until different objectives intervene. The bibliography at the end of the 
unit provides more complete bibliographical data than can be included within the o y 

of the unit. 



OBJECTIVES 



This unit should make progress toward developing the following objectives:* 



CONCEPTS 

1. Globalism: rotation of earth, inclir.o- 
tion ot earth, revolution of earth ag- 
round sun; seasons, ocean currents,* 
prevailing winds.* 

2. Location : 

a. Position: longitude, latitude, high 

latitudes ,* middle latitudes,* low 
latitudes ,* meridian, parallels. 

b. Situation: distance, direction, rela- 
tionships . 

c. Site: elevation; landforms (plains, 
hills, mountains, plateaus, valley, 
gorge, mesa, butte); water (r ; ver, 
drainage,* evaporation,* precipitation, 
hydrological cycle*); climate (temper- 
ature, growing season, seasonal varia- 
tions, precipitation); soil (types, 



erosion); vegetation (coniferous 
and deciduous forests, tail grass- 
lands, short grasslands, desert, 
tundra). 

3 . Cultural use of environment: political 
boundary , population density , a r g i^c u 1 - 
tural types, predominant economy,* 
urbanization, industrial development. 

li ' Divers i ty- variab i 1 ity : patterns;* 
region."* 

5. Change; physical, biotic,* man-made. 

6 . | nter re 1 atedness : areal association;* 
t rade. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

1. Every place has three types of loca- 
tion: position, situation, and site. 



*| ntroduced tor first 
courses, with activities 



time in this curriculum. Others are reviewed from earlier 
designed to increase depth of understanding. 



6. Places can be located in terms of 
their situation; situation describes 
a phenomenon in areal relationship 
with other phenomena with which it 
is associated, including distance 
and direction from such phenomena. 

b. Things can be located at specific 
points on the earth's surface, usual- 
ly designated by an abstract grid and 
described in terms of latitude and 

1 ongi tude. 

c. Places can be located in terms of 
site which relates a pheonmenon to 
the detailed physical setting of the 
area it occupies. 

2. Phenomena are distributed unequally over 
the earth's surface, resulting in great 
diversity or variability from one place 
to another. No two places are exactly 
a 1 ike. 

*a. Unevenly-distributed phenomena form 
distinctive patterns on the map. 

*3. Temperature is affected by such factors 
as distance from the equator, elevation, 
distance from worm water bodies, prevail - 
ing winds, and physical features which 
block wind sTrom certain directions"] 

a. Temperature and seasonal differences 
are affected in part by distance 
from the equator; temperature ranges 

‘-Introduced ior the first time in the curr 
of a generalization which is starred is under 
duced for the first time. 
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are smaller near the equator than 
further away from it. 

b. Temperature is affected in part by 
elevation; air is cooler at higher 
elevations than at lower elevations 
if latitude and distance from the 
sea are the same. 

*e. Places in the interior of continents 
tend to have greater extremes of 
temperature than places along the 
coas t . 

1) The ocean and other large bodies 
of water do not heat up so rapidly 
as land nor cool so rapidly as 
1 and. 

*2) Winds which blow over warm bodies 
of water (or land areas) carry 
warm air to nearby land areas. 
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*4. Precipitation is affected by factors such 
as distance from bodies of warm water, 
wind direction, temperature, ocean cur- 
rents, and physical features which force 
winds to rise. 

*a. Warm air can hold more water than cool 
air; therefore warm air picks up mois- 
ture and the cooling of air leads to 
prec i pi tat i on. 

*b. Winds which have been warmed and have 



time in the curriculum. The others are reviewed. jf part 
starred is underlined, only the underlined part is intro- 
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), ■ . picked up moisture crossing large 

bodies of warm water tend to cool as 
they rise over mountains and so drop 
their water on the side of the moun- 
tain from which they come. 

*c. As winds descend into valleys from 
mountain ridges, they are warmed and 
tend to pick up moisture. 



* 6 . 



Water is ev 
carried in 
on land are 
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a. Rivers f 
1 owe r e 1 



*d. Winds which cross cold water currents 
are cooled and will pick up moisture 
rather than dropping it as they cross 
land areas which are warmer than the 
water. 

*5. The amount of moisture needed for vege- 
tation and crops is affected by the time 
of year when the area receives most of its 
moisture and by the temperature of an 
area. 

*a. The time of year when an area receives 
its precipitation is important to ag- 
riculture. If it comes during the grow- 
ing season, it makes it easier to grow 
crops; however, if it comes mainly at 
the hotest time of the year, more is 
needed than during cool months to pro- 
vide an equal amount of moisture. 



*b. If lakes 
likely t 
lakes or 

7. The rotatio 
earth and t 
around the 
upon climat 

a. The rota 
day and 
of the e< 
the sun 
ences in 
surface. 

*b. The dire 
caused b 
by the r 
revol ut i 



*b. The land in hot regions dries fact as 
the warm air picks up moisture; there- 
fore more rain is needed to grow crops 
in these regions than in regions which 
are not so hot. 



*1 ) Di f fe 
1 ead 
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i n to 

*c. The ocea 
by the d 
and the r 
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*6. Water is evaporated from the ocean, is 
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Rivers flow from higher elevations to 
lower elevations. 

If lakes have no outlets, they are 
likely to develop into salt-water 
lakes or dry up into salt beds. 
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7. The rotation and inclination of the 
earth and the revolution of the earth 
around the sunheve a number of effects 
upon climate. 

a. The rotation of the earth produces 
day and night, while the inclination 
of the earth and its revolution around 
the sun result in seasons and differ- 
ences in temperature on the earth's 
s u rface. 

*b. The direction of prevailing winds is 
caused both directly and indirectly 
by the rotation of the earth and its 
revolution around the sun. 



gions dries fact as 
up moisture; the re- 
ceded to grow crops 
;ian in regions which 



*1) Differences in air temperature 

lead to movements of air and winds. 
As warm air rises, cooler air moves 
in to replace it. 

*c. The ocean currents are caused largely 
by the direction of prevailing winds 
and the rotation of the earth. 
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8. Vegetation is affected by temperature, 
precipitation, and soil. 

a. Trees need more water than long 
grasses in order to grow; long 
grasses need more water than shorter 
grasses . 

b. Grass will grow in some areas which 
are too cold f.or trees to grow. 

c. Deserts have very little rain and 
precipitation is very irregular from 
one year to another. 

*d . Differing crops need differing amounts 
of rainfall and differing temperatures 
and number of frostfree days in order 
to grow; they need water and dryness 
at different times during their period 
of growth . ~ 

e. Vegetation and what can be grown is 
affected in port by soil. 

*9. Soil in a particular place is affected 
by the type of basic rock in the region , 
the climate, vegetation, erosion, wi.nd, 
glaciers , and rivers which move soil, as 
~we~l l as by how man treats the soil . 

*a. Erosion of soil results from v/a ter 
and wind; it is more likely in 
areas"~where grass and trees nave been 
removed. 



*10. Nature changes the face of the earth 
through physical and biotic processes. 

a. A river which moves rapidly carries 
with it much sediment and frequent- 
ly cuts deep valleys. 

*b. A river which moves slowly across 
a plain drops gravel and sand that 
it has moved from higher areas. 

c. See 9 above. 

11. Hon uses his physical environment in 
terms of his cultural values, percep- 
tions, and level of technology. 

a. Man changes the character of the 
earth. 

b. Machinery and power make possible 
greater production per person. 

*c. Political boundaries are man-made 
and frequently do not follow any 
natural physical boundaries. 

*12. Population is distributed unevenly 

over the earth's surface; many of the 
land areas are thinly populated. 

*a. Men carry on more activities on 
plains than in hills and more in 
hills than in mountains except in 
the low latitudes. 



*b. Moist areas tend to have a higher 
population density than- dry areas , 
However, population distribution 
reflects man's values and his 
technology as well as physical fea- 
tures of an area. 

c. Large cities are characterized by 
a large number of people per square 
mile. 

*d. A number of factors -- climate, sur- 
face features, natural resources, 
access ib i 1 ty , and history -- affect 
s e 1 1 1 emen t pat re r»i5 . 

13. Some things can be produced better in 
one place than in another because of 
climate, resources, transportation 
routes, access to resources, access to 
markets, people's skills, etc. 

*a. The value of land tends to be related 
to a number of factors such as mois- 
ture, soil, temperature, and growing 
season, population density, and trans 
portation facilities. 

* 0 . Power for industry is obtained from 
the use of coal, oil, natural gas , 
water, and nuejeah ;enerqy . 

*c. Forests can be used to obtain lumber 
and other timber pr oducts such as 
paper, turpentine, nuts, etc, depend- 
ing uporTThe kinds of trees in (The 
forest. " 
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14. People in most societies of the world 
depend upon people who live in other 
communi t ies regions , and countries 
for goods and services and for mar- 
kets for their goods. 

*15. A region is an area of one or more 

homogeneous features. The core area 
is hi ghl y : homogeneous , but there are 
transitional zones where boundaries 
arc drawn between different regions. 

*a. Regions are delimited on many differ- 
ent bases, depending upon the pur- 
pose of the study. Some are de- 
limited on the basis of a single 
phenomenon, some on the basis of 
multiple phenomena, and some on 
the basis of functional relation- 
ships. 

*16. Geographers seek information about 

areas on the earth's surface which en- 
ables them to compare, synthesize, and 
generalize about these areas. 

*a. Geographers ask different questions 
about places, depending upon their 
purposes at the moment. 

*17. All maps contain distortions of one kind 
or another; each kind of map projection 
has both advantages and disadvantages, 
depending upon one's purpose in using 
a map. 
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18. Maps make it possible to discern pat- 
terns and relationships among a vast 
amount of data. 

* d . 

SKILLS 

— — ... _ *e. , 

The broad skill toward which teaching is 

ultimately directed is underlined. A 

specific aspect of a skill or an under- 3. Use 

standing needed to learn a skill is in plain 

type. a . 

1 . Attacks problems in a rational manner . 

a. Sets up hypotheses. 

b. Figures out ways of testing hypothec b. 

ses . 



2 . 



Gathers information . 

a. Gains information by 
tures . 

b. Gains information by 
world around him. 

c. Gains information by 
pie experiments. 

d. Gains information by 

e. Gains information by 



studying pic- 

observing the 

conducting sim- 

using models, 
making a survey. 



*1 ) Increases the accuracy of his ob- 
servations through the use of de- 



c. 
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vices to promote reliability 
.such as a questionnaire. 

*d. Interprets picfogfSphs, bar graphs, 
line graphs and circle graphs . 

*e. Uses scatter diagrams to test hy- 
potheses . 

3 . Uses effective geographical skills . 

a . Has a sense of distance and area . 

1) Compares distances. 

2) Compares areas. 

b. Has a sense of direction . 

Knows cardinal directions. 

Knows intermmed iate directions. 

c. Interprets maps. 

1) Interprets nap symbols. 

a) Interprets map symbols (color 
layers) in terms of map legend. 

* b ) Interprets map symbols (color 
gradients and shading). 

*c ) Interprets map symbols (iso- 
metric lines) in terms of map 
legend. 
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*d ) Interprets map symbols (contour 
1 i ncs ). 

2) Uses map scale to estimate distan- 
ces. • ... 

*3) Differentiates between small scale 
and large scale maps and knows when 
to use each. 

*4 ) Orients large scale maps in their 
proper place on small scale maps. 

5) Uses system of parallels to identi- 
fy relative distance from equator. 

6) Tells directions from maps and 
globes . 

a) Knows that North Pole is always 
to the north and South Pole al- 
ways to the South. 

b) Uses meridians and parallels to 
identify directions on maps. 

7) Uses atlas indexand global grid 
to locate places. 

*8) Identifies distortions on mop. 

*a) Identifies type of map distor- 
tion by comparing grid on map 
wi-th grid on globe. 

9) Draws inferences from maps. 



a) Draws inferences from a com- 
parison of different map 
patterns of the same area. 

*10) Develops a system of regions to 
fit a particular purpose. 

4. Organizes and analyzes data and draws 

cone 1 us ions . 

a. Applies previous 1 y- learned concepts 
and generalizations to new data. 

b. Classifies data. 

*c. Uses simple statistical device of 
mean (average) to analyze data but 
recognizes that it does not reveal 
range and variation in data. 

d. Tests hypotheses against data. 



ATTITUDES . 

1. Searches for evidence to disprove hy- 
potheses, not just to prove them. 

2. Respects evidence even when it contra- 
dicts preconceptions. 

3. Is sceptical of the finality of know- 
legc; considers generalizations and 
theories as tentative, always subject 
to change in the light of new evidence. 
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4. Is sceptical of theories of single causa- 
tion in the social sciences; 

5. Is curious about social data. 



ABBREVIATED OUTLINE OF UNIT 

I. The United States is located in the Western Hemisphere in the middle latitudes. 

II. The United States is the fourth largest country in the world. 

III. Since maps contain distortions of various kinds /~as discovered by students in 
attempt to measure distances and orcasT, they must be used with caution. 

IV. One must know something about the site of an area in order to understand what 
it is like; site characteristics include both physical and man-made features. 

A. By applying things we already know, we can make many useful guesses about 
what places are Tike as we study maps and pictures; these guesses or hyotheses 
can be checked against other data, including other maps. 

B. Physical features differ widely from one place to another in the United States 
Different patterns can be discerned ?n the distribution of each of the phenone 
non . 

1. Elevations differ considerably from one part of the country to another. 

The United States is drained by many rivers which flow from higher eleva- 
tions to lower elevations. 

2. Elevations do not indicate the amount of local relief and landforms; the 
distribution of these landforms also forms distinctive patterns on the map. 

3. Climate varies from one part of the country to another, and the country 
can be divided up into different climatic types. 
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4. Vegetation is affected by climate. ... 

5. Soils of feet- vegeta t i on and the crops which can be grown and in- turn are 
affected by vegetation and crops as well as by the basic rock from which 
they arc formed, by climate, and by wind, water, and glacial action. 

V. United States Geography cannot be understood by studying only physical features; 

we must study the many ways in which man uses and modifies the physical environ- 
ment. 

A. Physical boundaries are drawn by man; frequently they do not coincide with 
natural boundaries. 

B. Men *s agricultural activities are affected by but not determined by physical 
features. 

C. Population is not distributed evenly across the Unites States; the eneven 
population pattern results from many factors. Population is growing, and 
many shifts are taking place in population patterns. 

D. The location of industrial centers is affected by a variety of factors such 
as location of resources needed for production, location of power sources, 
transportation routes, access to markets, sources of labor supply, etc. 

VI. The United States can be divided into regions for further study. 

A. The geographer draws regional boundaries as a means of delimiting an area 
for the purpose of study; he con identify regions on the basis of different 
factors, depending upon his purpose. 




B. The United States can be divided into regions in a number of different ways, 
depdnding upon the purposes of the geographer. 

The geographer studiesvhat places are like and what makes one place different 
from another; he uses a number of tools of analysis. 
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OBJECTIVES 



OUTLINE OF CONTENT 

I. The United States is located in the Western 
Hemisphere in the middle latitudes. 



Continental United States is located in 
North America south of Canada and north of 
Mexico. Two states, Alaska and Hawai i , are 
located outside of the main boundaries of the 
country . 

S. Visual izes general i zed maps of 
U.S. and of North America and 
so is able to identity them on 
map . 



S. Interprets map symbols . A. 

G. Things can be located at 

specific points on the earth's 
surface. 



G. Places can be located in terms B. The United States can be located in relation- 

of their situation; situation ship to countries of the world in terms of 

describes a phenomenon in areal distance and direction, 

relationship with other phenom- 
ena with which it is associated, 
including distance and direction 
from such phenomena. 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES MATERIALS 

1. Say: We are going to begin our study of geography this year by 
studying the United States. We will start by getting a picture 
of the Unites States as a whole. 

Give pupils an overview of the unit, telling them something a- 
bout the topics which they will be studying. Perhaps make a 
chart listing these topics (or listing major questions related 
to the topics) and post it on the bulletin board. 



2. Hold up a big globe and ask a pupil to locate the Unites States. 
Then ask the class: Did he have to read all of the names to lo- 
cate the United States? Why not? How did he recognize the 
United States so quickly? Pupils will undoubtedly point out 
that he knows the shape or knows it is in a certain spot in 
North America which he recognizes by shape. Point out that the 
shape is relly a symbol found on a map. Put a word such as 
horse or dog or cat on the chalkboard. Ask: What do you think 

of when you see each word? The word is also a symbol standing 
for a certain thing. How does the symbol for the U.S. differ 
from a word symbol? What does the shape represent? (If pos- 
sible show pictures of the U.S. taken from space to illustrate 
the fact that the symbols of countries are drawn to represent 
actual shapes of land.) Now have pupils locate the U.S. on a 
world map. 



Large g 1 obe. 
World map. 
Pictures of U.S 
taken from 
outer space by 
U.S. aeronauts 
e.g. Meyer and 
Strietelmeier , 
Geography in 
V/orld Society, 
p. 674. 



Now ask, if it has not been brought out already*, 
nent is the U.S. located? ^ 



i s 

countries are located next 
ask: In what direction is 

you know? (Review briefly 
always north and the south 



,. On what conti- 

(Review meaning of continent.) What 
to us? 'As each is pointed out, 
this country from the U.S.? How do 
the fact that the north pole is 
pole always south.) 



Large globe. 
World map. 




* * 
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S . Knows cardinal directions . 

S. Tells directions from maps 
and g I o5e~! 

(Knows that the North Pole is 
always to the north and South 
Pole to the south. ) 



S. Compares distances . 

S . Knows cardinal directions . 

S. Knows intermediate directions. 



G. Things can be located at speci- C. 

fic points on the earth's sur- 
face, usually designated by an 
abstract grid and described in 
terms of latitude and longitude. 

S. Uses atlas i ndex and global 
grid to locate placesT 



The grid of meridians and parallels helps 
one locate places in terms of exact points 
on the earth's surface and in terms of di- 
rection and distance from other places. 




t 
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Point out that North American is in the Western Hemisphere. 
Explain meaning of hemisphere. Then ask: What other places 

are in the V/cstern Hemisphere besides the ones we have just 
mentioned? Point out that class will be studying the Western 
Hemisphere this year. 

Ask pupils to locate the two states which are not attached to the 
R main part of the U.S. In what direction are they from the conti- 

nental U.S.? What are Alaska's nearest neighbors? In what 
direction arc they from Alaska? 



h. Now ask children what other countries they have studied in the 
past or know something about. (-Pupils who have come through the 
Center's curriculum should mention such countries as Japan, Peru, 
the U.S.S.R., Nigeria, Israel, France, and India.) Have pupils 
locate these places, noting the direction and comparative dis- 
tances from the United States or the children's own town on a 
globe. Ask: How do you know what direction some of these 

places are from the United States, since none but Peru is due 
north or south of the United States? (Review cardinal direction 
and intermediate directions.) 



5. Now point out that we have located the U.S. in two ways: first 

by noting the exact place on the face of the earth and second 
by noting where it is in relationship to some other places in 
the worldv* • ' Say: Geographers have made maps for us and 

have located places for us on glebes. However, they had to de- 
velop some system to use to locate places on the globe. We 
have located the U.S. by knowing its shape. Suppose we didn't 
know its shape. Or suppose we want to locate a place whose 
shape we dori't know. The system worked out by geographers to 
locate places can help us. How do geographers describe exactly 
where places are on the earth's surface? Let pupils make some 
guesses. If they have come through the fourth grade course, 
they should know that geographers hove developed a system of 




f 



O-f 

* T.l. 



World map. 
Globe. 



G 1 obe. 

Fi 1ms trips: 
Latitude and 
Longitude , Edu- 
cat lorra 1 Aud i o- 
Visual , Inc. 
Latitude, Lonqi 
tude, and Time, 
Eye Gate House. 
Atlas with ind- 
dex which uses 
1 ongi tude and 
lati tude. 
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S . Uses meridians and parallels 
to identify directions on maps . 



G. Uses parallels to identify 
relative distance from equa - 
tor . 

G. The rotation of the earth pro- 
duces day and night, while the 
inclination or the earth and 
its revolution around the sun 
results in seasons and differences 
in temperature on the earth's 
surface. 

G. Temperature and seasonal differ- 
erces are affected in part by 
distance from the equator; tem- 
perature ranges are smaller nerrer 
the equator than further away 
f rom 1 1 . 



0. Continental United States is located in the 
middle latitudes, although Alaska is located 
in the high latitudes. 
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meridians and parallels which help us locate places. If not, t 
time at this point to use some of the activities from the unit 
Trobriand Islanders in grade four to teach children the uses of 
and the characteristics of the global grid. Or show filmstrip 
which describes the grid. Then show pupils an atlas index whic 
uses the global grid. Give pupils a dittoed exercise in which 
they are given the location of five or six places in terms of t 
longitude and latitude and asked to locate places on a map. 



6. Make sure that pupils understand the ways in which the global 
grid can be used to determine directions on the globe or a map. 
Give them an exercise in identifying directions on a map which 
shows parallels os curved lines, (e.g. Show two places, A & B, 
on the same line of -.latitude, but with one closer to the top of 
the map than the other. Ask: In what direction is A from B?) 



7. Make sure that pupils understand the way in which the global gr 
can be used to determine distances north and south of the equat 
Ask: What difference does it make whether or not a place is cl 

to the equator or not? Review what pupils learned in earlier 
grades about the effects of the rotation of the earth ana the r 
volution of the earth around the sun upon day and night, season 
and temperature. If pupils have not studied the Center's eaHi- 
courses which have demonstrated these relationships, use one of 
the activities (such as in the Kindergarten unit on Our Global 
Earth) or show one of the films or filmstrips which demonstrate 
the relationships and their effects. 
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; 1 p us locate places. If not, take 
;f the activities from the unit on 
ir to teach chi ldren the uses of 
ilobal grid. Or show filmstrip 
show pupils an atlas index which 
Is a dittoed exercise in which 
ive or six places in terms of the 
I to locate places on a map. 



3 the ways in which the global Dittoed map. 

rections on the globe or a map. 
ying directions on a map which 
(e.g. Show two places, A & B, 
it with one closer to the top of 
n what direction is A from B?) 



the way in which the global grid 
s north and south of the equator, 
e whether or not a place is close 
at pupils learned in earlier 
otation of the earth and the re- 
sun upon day and night, seasons, 
not studied the Center's earlier 
these relationships, use one of 
’ i ndergarten unit on Our Global 
or filmstrips which demonstrates 

3CtS . 



G 1 obe and 1 i ght . 

F i 1ms trip: Day 

and Night , Educa- 
t i ona i Aud i o- 
Visual Inc. 

Film: What - 

Causes the Sea - 
Sons , MicGraw 
Hill, 12 min. 
Film: Causes of 

The Seasons" ! I b 
min., Coronet. 
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